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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


Man Wants but little here below— 
He is not hard to please ; 

But woman—bless her little heart— 
Wants everything she sees. 
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Iowa and Minnesota, if we 
may judge from reports coming in, are 
having the largest honey crop known 
for years. This certainly is very en- 
couraging, and bee-keepers, at least in 
those States, willhave much reason to 
be grateful. The following, from Mr. 
A. P. Shigley, of Mankato, Minn., shows 
a pretty big piece of * silver lining ” that 
had been obscured so long: 


There never was, to all appearances, 
a better honey season here than this. I 
have lived here for thirty odd years, and 
never saw anything more promising 
than at present. I do not know my 
yield per colony, but I would estimate it 
as over 100 pounds, spring count. 

A. P. SHIGLEY. 











The Honey Crop for 1892.— 
On page 135 we called attention to an 
effort being made by Bro. Root in Glean- 
ings, to find out something about the 
honey season and prospects for 1892, 
by postal card reports from bee-keepers 
all over the country. In response to that 
request, a number of replies were re- 
ceived, and here is what is said of them 
in Gleanings for Aug. 1: 


The replies show that it is a little 
early yet to show what the average per 
colony will be for the season. 

On the whole, the showing is no worse 
than last season, and certainly promises 
to be a little better. Bee-keepers this 
season-have been thrown out of all their 
calculations. The season has been fully 
a month later than usual, and clover has 
followed basswood in many localities. 
The probabilities are, so far as we can 
ascertain from reports, that clover will 
be yielding nectar for a considerable 
period this year. 

In our locality we have hada steady 
flow from basswood for just about a 
month, and this is indeed remarkable. 
It is alsoevident that bees are getiing 
considerable honey from white clover; 
and sweet clover never yielded more 
honey than this year; in fact, we have 
had the best and heaviest honey-flow in 
many years. Some of our hives have 
five stories, all fullof bees, honey, and 
brood. We have been contemplating 
putting on the sixth story, and hope to 
be able todo so yet. These five-story 
colonies were all run for extracted 
honey, and the bees were made to draw 
out frames of foundation in every case, 
If we had given them empty combs per- 
haps we should have been more aston- 
ished than ever at the amount of honey. 
It has been over ten years since we were 
able to put on more than the second 
story to any colony. 


-—_—e <- 


When the Next Meeting of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held, will very likely 
soon be decided, and there is little doubt 
now that it will be held later than Sep- 
tember. Secretary Hutchinson has re- 
ceived some letters from those interested 
in the event, the following being from 
President Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, dated July 30, which gives his 
views of the matter, and also something 
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about the honey season in his locality 
this year: 


FRIEND HuTcHINSON :—When I sug- 
gested to you some time ago that it 
would be a good thing to try and have 
the North American meet at the time of 
the G. A. R. Encampment, I did not 
think that the latter would occur so 
early in the season, and I therefore wish 
to take back what I then said, because I 
think this is too early, if the Encamp- 
ment meets some time in September. If 
there is any association going to meet in 
Washington any time from December to 
February, I would prefer that to meet- 
ing in September. 


I read Mr. Benton’s letter, also noticed 
your remarks in the Review. If the 
brethren feel as you have suggested 
about it, which I have no doubt the 
majority do, I think it would be better 
to put off our meeting for the present, 
and try to learn of some interesting 
occasion in the winter time at Washing- 
ton, of which we can take advantage. 


Iam getting some honey this year. 
The season has been the best for several 
years past. Basswood is just about 
going out of bloom—did not yield as 
much this year as some seasons. White 
clover has been much. better, and with 
the abundant rains we have had, prob- 
ably the fall crop will be better than 
last year. Yours Very Truly, 

EUGENE SECOR. 


Mr. Hutchinson also received a letter 
from Mr. Frank Benton, who lives at 
Washington, and is watching things at 
that end of the line. Mr. B. wrote as 
follows on July 28, regarding the matter 
of time-limit of theG. A. R. Encamp- 
ment tickets, ete. : 


Neither at the railway ticket offices 
here, nor at the Grand Army head- 
quarters, can they tell me anything as 
to the limits of the time during which 
tickets issued at reduced rates upon the 
occasion of the Grand Army Reunion 
will be available to come to Washington. 
At one office they informed me that 
such tickets will be good returning until 
Oct. 10. Of course no such tickets will 
be handled here, hence no especial in- 
structions have been issued to agents at 
this point. 


Hotel rates will surely be ** stiff” dur- 
ing the Reunion, but atany other time I 
think a number of very nice family 
hotels—quiet places, well or even ele- 
gantly fitted up, and with tables well 





supplied, having for their regular price 
about $2.00 per day—will give a specia! 
figure to the members of the North 
Awerican, if quite a number will com- 
bine and go to one place. 
_Yours Truly, 
FRANK BENTON. 


P. 8.— Since writing the above, I have 
learned that tickets are available com- 
ing to Washington up to the 20th of Sep- 
tember only. 


LATER.—Since the above was put in 
type, we have received the following 
letter from Secretary Hutchinson, which 
seems to indicate that the convention 
will not be held in September : 


FRIEND YORK :—Enclosed you will find 
a letter which I have just received from 
Ernest Root. You will see that there is 
almost a unanimous feeling that during 
the meeting of the G. A. R. is not the 
time to hold the convention. Although 
I shall write to the other members to- 
day for their permission to announce 
that the convention will not be held dur- 
ing the Encampment, there is no ques- 
tion as to what the decision will be. 

W. Z. HuTCcHINSON. 


The letter from Mr. Ernest R. Root, 
mentioned by Bro. Hutchinson, reads 
thus: 


FRIEND HuTCHINSON :—Mr. Benton is 
correct, and I am fully in accord with 
your views, that we must have reduced 
rates. If wecan have the convention 
held in December, when there will be 
some sort of doings in Washington, 
enough so as to secure half-fare, or at 
least one and one-third fare, that will be 
the time to held theconvention. The G. 
A. R. day would be a bad time, I am 
sure. If there is no such time in Decem- 
ber, then October or November would 
not be bad. 


As you are Secretary, how would it do 
to write to. Mr. Benton, asking him to 
ascertain the date of the various conven- 
tions and associations that will mect 
between now and next January, and 
what sort of a reduced railroad rate will 
be likely to be secured at those various 
conventions ? Mr. Benton is on the field, 
and can do the work thoroughly and 
well. Respectfully, 

Ernest R. Roor. 





Read S. F. & I. Trego’s Advertisement. 
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Some Queen Questions.—Mr. 
D. Lindbeck, of Bishop Hill, Ills., on 
July 25, 1892, sent in the following 
questions about queens : 


1. Is there any way to distinguish a 
queen that is started from a four-days’- 
old larve, from one started from 36 
hours to two or three days ? 

2. Are such queens (from four-days’- 
old larva) as good as others ? 

8. What is the best and safest way to 
unite a nucleus having a laying queen, 
with a full colony that is queenless? I 
have tried, and had the queen killed. 

4. I also have one colony that has 
killed four queens. What can be the 
cause ? D. LINDBECK. 


Mr. G. M. Doolittle, who has had 
years of experience with queens, an- 
sewers the above questions thus: 


1. The older the larva from which a 


queen is started, the smaller the queen, 
and the more nearly she resembles a 
worker. I have seen queens which 
looked very little different from workers. 
Queens started from larve 24 to 48 
hours old, are as fully developed as any, 
and unless the larvais of greater age, 
no difference can be detected in the 
looks of the queen, from one that was 
reared as a queen from the egg. 


2. Such queens are slow to become 
fertile, but if they so become they will 
lay nearly, if not quite, as well as the 
best of queens, for two or three months, 
when, as a rule, they are superseded, or 
die of old age. 


3. Place the nucleus on the stand of 
the full colony, then shake the bees 
from their combs, as they are taken one 
by one: from the full colony, shaking 
these bees from two to five feet away 
from the hive, allowing them to fly or 
crawl this distanee into the nucleus, 
placing the combs as fast as the bees 
are shaken off into the nucleus. The 
nucleus being established, and the full 
colony badly disorganized by this shak- 
ing off of the bees, causes the proud, full 
colony to ‘take off its hat” and ‘‘ eat 
humble pie” as it enters the nucleus. 

!. Laying workers, without doubt. 
Get rid of them as the books tell, when 
they will accept a queen. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DoonirrLe. 





Growing Basswood Trees 
for the honey they yield, and for shade, 
is written about in an interesting article 








by Dr. G. L. Tinker, on page 205 of this 
number of the Bee JOURNAL. 

Itis high time that bee-keepers all 
over the regions where once flourished 
the basswood so abundantly, bestir them- 
selves about this matter, and act upon 
the advice given by Dr. Tinker, 

Read further what Bro. Root writes 
about basswood as a honey-plant, in 
Gleanings for July 15: 


It is now something like twelve years 
since we planted a row of basswood trees 
on the north side of our ranch; and we 
have been watching these trees season 
after season, to learn what we could 
about the growth of them, the secretion 
of honey, etc. During this present year 
of 1892, when my mind was occupied 
a good deal on other matters, my atten- 
tion has been called to the basswoods by 
the exceedingly profuse bloom and loud 
roar that greeted my eyes and ears every 
morning about sunrise, or a little after. 
It was not the ears and eyes alone that 
were delighted, either, for the perfume 
of ten thousand opening blossoms was 
quite a prominent partof the enjoyment. 

Every tree that was large enough has 
been for several days back just bending 
under its load of bloom, and it seems as 
if a part of the load were made of nec- 
tar; and, finally, when we almost be- 
gan to despair of any honey-flow at all, 
even this year, the gates, as it would 
seem, have been opened, and we have 
had a flow of honey that many think 
exceeds anything during the past ten 
years. 

Just as we go to press, reports begin 
to come in from every direction, about 
the honey-flow; and» my enthusiasm 
in growing basswoods for honey as well 
as for timber has again awakened. 
There is not a handsomer shade tree in 
the world, in my opinion; and I am 
quite certain that there is no other plant 
that bears honey, that begins to furnish 
anything like the quantity. If I could 
only make the pesky little seeds germi- 
nate and grow as we do cabbage plants, 
I should just delight in furnishing the 
whole wide world with millions of bass- 
wood trees, at an exceedingly low figure. 


Mr. R. J. Hood, of Sparta, Iils., 
called on us a fewdays ago. Mr. Hood 
is a young apiarist, and takes much in- 
terest in the pursuit. It isa pleasure to 
meet those growing up to take the 
vacant places in apiarian circles. 
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The St. Joseph Fair Associa- 
tion which gives its first annual Exhibi- 
tion and Fair at St. Joseph, Mo., on 
Sept. 13 to 17, inclusive, offers $50,- 
OOO in premiums. Rev. E. T. Abbott, 
of St. Joseph, is the Superintendent of 
the apiarian department, and the very 
liberal premium list is as follows: 


Best colony of Italian bees. .$10 $ 5 
Best colony of Carniolan bees 10 5 
Best display of imported 
queens on single combs in 
observatory hives......... 10 
Best display of queens reared 
by exhibitor, with progeny 
on single combs,in observa- 
tory hives .. «2. <..ssxsene8 
Best display of the general 
conduct and habits of acol- 
ony of bees in an observa- 
tory hive without manipu- 


Best and largest display of 
honey in comb not less than 
AGO MOUNGS. «oo wk vacend 

Best and most attractive dis- 
play of extracted honey, 
not less than 100 pounds. 

Best display of beeswax and 
comb foundation 

Best display of honey-produc- 
ing plants,including stalks, 
flowers and seeds, al! label- 
ed with name............. 

Best comb foundation ma- 
chine,to be operated on the 


Best honey extractor 

Best wax extractor 

Best bee-smoker 

Best crate. of 500 sections, 
open to manufacturers only 

Best foundation fastener... . 


2.50 


1 
2.50 
Best honey-knife 1 


Best bee-feeder............. 
Best queen-cage 
Best drone-trap 
Best display of apicultural 
literature 10 
Best all-purpose hive 10 
Best and most complete gen- 
eral display of apicultural 
implements... .:.....vvevacws 10 
Finest and best crate of comb 
honey, not less than 20 
| See pre ie | 
Best and finest 20 pounds of 
extracted honey 5 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 


The ‘** Rules” governing the exhibit in 
this department are*these : 





No premiums will be allowed on arti- 
cles not in place by noon of the second 
day, and properly receipted for by the 
Superintendent. 

All honey must be new, and all comb 
honey must be crated in marketable 
shape, and the honey in each crate 
must be of uniform grade and color. 

No premium will be allowed on any 
article not possessing real merit. 

Bees will be permitted to fly, but the 
owner must be responsible for any dam- 
age they may cause. 

' Parties desiring space should notify 
the Superintendent early. 

This department is open to the world. 





Not a Queenless Indication. 
—Mr. James Cormac, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, asks the following question : 


Is it an indication that a colony is 
queenless, not finding eggs or larve in 
the brood-combs at this season? This 
matter I do not remember of reading 
about. I cannot find queens without 
brushing off the bees. 

JAMES CORMAC. 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley replies to the 
foregoing thus: 


No, it is not always a sure sign of 
queenlessness by seeing no eggs or larve 
at this season of the year. They may 
have a queen that is an ‘‘ invalid,” as 
the boys here call it, or so deficient that 
she will not lay at all. Give them a 
frame of unsealed larve and eggs from 
another hive, and if they do not start 
queen-cells in three or four days, you 
may be sure they have some kind of a 
queen ; and if they do start quegn-cells, 
you may know they are queenless. 

Floyd, Tex. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Mr. H. C. Farnum, of Transit 
Bridge, N. Y., and Miss Jessie B. Davis, 
of Aristotle, N. Y., were married on 
April 12, 1892. Mr. F. is a progres- 
sive apiarist, and the BEE JouRNAL 
wishes them a long and happy life, 
made ‘‘sweeter than honey or the 
honey-comb.” 


or 


A Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
will be held on Saturday, Aug. 27,1892. 
at F. M. Green’s Grove, at Whiting. 
Kans. All bee-keepers are invited. 
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Two Sides on the Farm. 
MAY MAPLE. 


Lice on the chickens, and bugs on the taters, 
Flies and mosquitoes to pester us all ; 
Weeds in the dooryard, and weeds in the 


rden, 
All growing rank where the sun-showers 
fall. 


Bees hanging up in the trees in at clusters, 
Waiting for some one to put them in hives ; 
Fruit to be gathered, and children tocare for— 
Pity, oh! pity the poor farmers’ wives. 
* * * * 


Sweet new potatoes, and tender young chicks, 
Bread, butter and honey, with milk new and 


sweet ; 
Peas, lettuce and beans—all the wealth of the 


py 
With no warmed-over, stale city dinners to 
eat. 


Cribs = of grain—Nature’s gold, coined by 
labor, 
Child fingers to draw forth the harmony 


sweet, 
Without which life’s music is quite half un- 
uttered, 
Oh, pity them not, for their joy is complete. 
—Selected. 


Expressions of Good-Will 
continue to come to us, for which we 
feel truly grateful. We are going to try 
to merit them, though we fear it will be 
a rather difficult thing todo. The fol- 


lowing paragraph is from the Nebraska 
Bee-Keeper for July : 





The ‘old reliable” AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, which has been so long and 
successful under the management of Mr. 
Newman, has changed proprietorship. 
Mr. Newman, on account of ill-health, 
has retired, and Mr. George W. York 
has taken his place. Mr. York has for 
some time held the position of assistant 
editor, and is well qualified to carry on 
the work. 

We regret to lose Mr. Newman from 
the position, but if he must retire, we 
congratulate the patrons and bee-keep- 
ing fraternity, that so good a man has 
been found to take his place. May suc- 
cess attend the new management. 


We especially value the kindly greet- 
ings of our co-workers in apicultural 
journalism, and shall ever hope that the 
pleasant feeling now existing among us 
may continue uninterrupted indefinitely. 

The American Farmer for July had 
this to say concerning the change of 


management of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL : 





Owing to the continued ill-health of 
Mr. Thomas G. Newman, the editor and 
manager of the old-established and 
widely-known AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
he has found it necessary to be relieved 
of the care and labor attendant upon 
the management of that JouRNAL, and 
has transferred his interests to Mr. 
George W. York, still continuing, how- 
ever, to give editorial advice and counsel 
through the columns of the paper. 

Mr. Newman has done much during 
his active career to stimulate an interest 
in the pursuit of bee-culture, and it is a 
matter of sincere regret to learn of his 
retirement from the active field. We 
wish for the new management the same 
degree of success that has heretofore 
attended the publication of the paper. 


To Mr. W. C. Frazier, bee-editor of the 
Iowa Homestead, we extend our thanks 
for the following fraternal notice: 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has 
changed hands. Thomas G. Newman, 
who has been editor for many years, has 
been compelled, by failing health, to 
dispose of the editorial management, 
which has been assumed by Mr. George 
W. York. Mr. York is a young man of 
thirty, who has been assistant editor for 
several years, and under his manage- 
ment we have no doubt it will continue 
to be the same prompt and reliable 
journal, ever ready to defend the rights 
of the bee-keepers against their various 
enemies. 

To publish a 32-page journal each 
week, devoted entirely to bee-culture is 
a herculean task; if you do not think 
so, try getting out the copy for an issue 
or two. While we regret that the old 
management has been obliged to retire, 
we heartily welcome and wish abundant 
success to the new. 





—_——_ 


Largest Crop Ever Known, 
is what they say of the white clover crop 
in northwestern Iowa. The fields are 
just covered with white blossoms that 
yield the abundant harvest of sweetness. 
The corn crop is reported as a failure in 
that part of Iowa, and the farmers are 
plowing the corn-fields and sowing them 
to buckwheat. That will doubtless 
mean a large crop of buckwheat honey 
later on. 
reports are that the prospects never were 
better fora grand yield of fall honey 
** So may it be.” 
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From nearly everywhere the 
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QvERiEs AND REPLIES. 


Gueens Producing3 of More Baniei Bees 


Query 831.—Do you not think that an 
Italian queen that produces worker-bees with 
three or more distinct yellow bands, is purely 
mated ?—F. 


Yes.—C. C. MILLER. 
Yes.—EuGENE SECOR. 


Yes, assuredly.—J. M. HaAm- 
BAUGH. 


most 


Not always,or necessarily.—M.MAuHIN. 


Yes, if all her workers are thus 
marked.—J. P. H. Brown. 


If all her bees have three yellow 
bands, she is purely mated.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


I think it would be impossible to say 
for certain whether she is or not.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


It is quite likely that she is purely 
mated, but this is not an absolute proof. 
—DADANT & SON. 


Yes, if the 
banded; yet they may, or may not be.— 
Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


If all her worker-bees have three or 
more yellow bands, I should say she was 
purely mated.—A. B. Mason. 


Yes, or so nearly so that it would take 
several generations to detect a mixture 
if there was any.—Mrs. JENNIE ATcH- 
LEY. 


Iam not a very good judge of the 
markings of the Italian bee. I have no 
** full-bloods,” and J don’t want them.— 
EK. FRANCE. 


Yes, to all intents and purposes. The 
American Italian was produced by seloc- 
tion, and the ‘‘survival of the fittest.” 
—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


That is the way it is generally stated, 
but if the Italian is only a thoroughbred 
or hybrid bee, the word ‘* pure” or 
‘*purity” should find no place in our 
statements.—G. M. DooLirTLe. 


I understand the three yellow bands to 
be only one of the indications of pure 
Italian bees. There must be also mild- 
ness of temper, and a disposition to 
adhere well to the combs on handling.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


workers are all three, 





I should think so, provided ever, 
worker bee had three yellow bands, 
and no more; although I am of the 
opinion that it might be possible that 
she might be impregnated by an impure 
male.—JAMES HEDDON. 


Yes, most assuredly, if all the bees are 
thus marked, as stated in Query No. 
830. In very rare cases they might do 
so, even though impurely mated. Just 
as a half-blood shorthorn and poll Angus 
might be black and hornless, and gen- 
uine Angus, to all appearance.—A. J. 
Cook. 


The above is the only real visible test, 
and when I find a queen that invariably 
shows three or more yellow bands in her 
worker progeny, such progeny being 
‘*clever,” I am sure she is purely mated. 
The same result, however, will follow if 
she mates with pure drones of the other 
yellow varieties, so the ‘* cleverness ” of 
the workers must be taken into consid- 
eration.—J. E. Ponp. 


I cannot say. In common parlance, 
when a queen meets a male of her own 
race, she is ‘‘ purely mated.” I think it 
most nearly certain that I have bred 
queens so highly by selection and per- 
sistent care, that they would produce 
workers with three or more yellow 
bands—the male parent being @ hybrid. 
I have had several colonies of bees in 
my yard when left to breed and swarm 
in the natural way, that have risen from 
hybrids to ‘‘ three or more banded bees,” 
and then in precess of time graded down 
to hybrids again. —G. W. DEMAREE. 


Uniform yellow bands on bees are (as 
theologians tell us) the ‘‘ outward and 
visible sign” of inward purity ; but such 
things are not invariably to be relied 
upon. Generally, three yellow bands 
upon all the worker-bees of a colony 
would indicate that the queen was 
purely mated. But if the workers were 
irascible, or not very industrious, it 
would be quite reasonable to doubt the 
purity of the queen’s fertilization.— 
Eprrors. 





The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on the third page of this number of the 
Bee JouRNAL, is just the thing. You 
can get it for rein ge us een? three new 
subscribers, with $3.00 





When You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 
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Here is a story thatistold by that vet- 
eran beekeeper, Mr. I. A. Root, in Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. Quite a young boy 
in the neighborhood of San Jacinto, Cal., 
evinced a liking for bees. He read every- 
thing he could lay hold of on the subject; 
watched beemen; listened to their talk 
until he was ready to put his knowledge 
tosome practical use. His father, how- 


f 
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ever, objected to purchasing a co.wny, say- 
ing they would find plenty of stray swarms 
at the proper season; and so our friend 
watched and waited. 

At length a swarm came one day when 
he was at work in the fields, quite a way 
from home. He threw sticks and dirt 
among the bees, as he had read about, in 
order to make them alight, and finally 
scooped water with his hat, from a puddle, 
threw it among them, and was at length 
rewarded by seeing them alight and 
cluster on a bush, What should he hive 
them in? If he went somewhere for a box 
he feared they would start off again before 
he returned. It was hot weather, so he 
took off his trousers, tied up the legs and 
hived the bees in them. They evidently 
considered this a very fair hive, for they 
stayed in the trousers while he trudged all 
the way home with them. His good 
mother saw him coming and helped him 
hive them in good shape. 





By the way, boys, is there any truer or 
kinder friend to a lad of thirteen than his 
mother? After the bees were hived, tien 
the mother looked after the boy. The 
weather was hot and the road dusty, and 
poor Willie’s bare legs were covered with 
a mixture of perspiration, dust, and occa- 
sionally a bee sting. His enthusiasm, how- 
ever, was enough to help him hold on te 
his prize, and now he has a rousing colony 
of bees in a movable comb hive, and bids 
fair to be, in due time, one of the shining 
lights. His name is Willie Guthridge, 
and here is a sketch of him, as he brought 
home his first swarm. 





Oe 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 


It is now July 15, and we have as yet 
not a single section of sealed honey, nor 
has any honey come into market, and 
the calls for it are numerous. 


Up to July 1 the bees were nearly 
starving when the basswood opened, and 
yielded bountifully for two weeks. 
There are, however, but» few trees left 
here in this county, and the same may 
be said of the whole State of Ohio, and 
the strangest thing is, that so many bee- 
keepers have sold what few trees they 
had to the sawyer, and thus have cut off 
an almost never-failing supply of nec- 
tar for the bees ; and to this cause alone 
—the cutting down of our basswood 
timber—is due the frequent failure of 
the honey crop of late years. 


In the years that have gone by, the 
farmers always had plenty of honey al! 
over this State. At the present time I 
know of farmers who have hardly had a 
taste of honey for the last four years, 
but have had to feed to keep their bees 
alive. This is because of the failure of 
white clover, which is now the only 
source of a large crop of honey we have 
left; but it fails to produce a crop every 
other year, and sometimes for two or 
three years in succession, so that often 
the bees must be fedin the fall for winter. 


Now, these are unpleasant facts to 
contemplate, that every farmer and bee- 
keeper well knows, and it is useless to 
blind our eyes to truth longer, but if the 
industry of bee-keeping is to prosper, 
there must be found a remedy, and it 
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must be applied soon; and that remedy 
isin planting the basswood, or, as it is 
known by the German people, the lin- 
den. The cause of the failure of the 
white clover this year has been the fre- 
quent heavy rain-falls for the past two 
months in this locality. Only day be- 
fore yesterday we had a precipitation of 
at least four inches, amounting almost 
to a flood ! 


Ten years ago I dug up three little 
basswood trees, and brought them home 


in my buggy, and planted them on the 


rear end of my lot in this city. They 
are now about 8 inches in diameter, and 
not only make a most beautiful shade, 
but have bloomed heavily every year for 
the last five years; and every year I 
have noted carefully the amount of nec- 
tar secreted, and can truly say that 
there is no other plant or tree in the 
world that yields so abundantly of nec- 
tar as the basswood ; neither is there a 
honey gathered from any other plant or 
tree that is superior to itin flavor, and 
the color is almost as clear as clover 
honey. 

The secretion of nectar goes steadily 
on, night and day, and not asin many 
kinds of plants, a little while in the 
night and early part of the day. How- 
ever, the calyx of the flowers of the 
basswood fill up during the night with 
nectar, soit can be plainly seen in the 
morning in the flve cups of the calyx; 
and I have often watched the bees take 
up the nectar, and how quickly they 
filled their honey-sacs and were away to 
their hives. I know of no other flower 
upon which the bees can get their ‘‘ fill” 
so quickly except the flowers of the 
tulip tree or whitewood, which yields a 
strong, dark-colored honey, unpalatable 
to many. 


These facts prove conclusively that in 
this country, at least, there is nothing 
equal toor that can take the place of 
the basswood for honey, and I would 
therefore suggest that all of our bee- 
papers, as well as all farm periodicals 
that are interested in our pursuit, be 
frequently urged to recommend the 
planting of young basswood trees to 
farmers and bee-keepers. 

There is not a farm in thecountry but 
there is plenty of room to plant hun- 
dreds of the trees. If there is no other 
suitable place, they can be planted along 
the roadside, and will soon give @ beau- 
tiful shade, and add to the value and 
fine appearance of any farm many times 
their cost and the labor of planting. In 
cities and villages their planting should 
be encouraged for the fine shade they 





give, and the beauty of well-trimmed 


_trees that is exceeded by no other trees 


that are planted merely for shade and 
ornament. 

All trees planted in public places, or 
along roadsides, or other places where 
animals can get at them, should be pro- 
tected by two boards 6 inches wide, and 
6 or 7 feet long. A few cleats 7 inches 
long nailed to the edges will hold them 
in place. 


WHEN TO PLANT BASSWOOD TREES. 


The best time to plant the trees is in 
early spring, but they may also be suc- 
cessfully planted in the fall. They may 
be grown from the seed as follows: 

Collect the seed as soon as ripe, and 
before they get dried out on the trees. 
Cover them up on the ground with 
leaves and brush, and as soon as the 
ground can he worked in the spring, 
gather them up and sowin drills. The 
trees grow rapidly, and will begin to 
bloom in about seven years from the 
seed. Trees five or six feet high, that 
may be obtained very cheaply from the 
nurserymen, will begin to bloom in four 


years. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


[For editorial remarks on this subject, 
see page 201 of this issue.—Eps. } 


—————__——>- a 


The Mating of Queen-Bees, 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


I wish to relate a little circumstance 
that happened not long since. 

I had quite a number of young queens 
to hatch a few weeks ago, and from 
among them I confined a lot in the 
hives for five days, and kept them in the 
house, feeding them well each night. 
They had two frames of brood and 
about one pound of bees each. 

On the fifth day I took them to one of 
my mating. yards, 3 miles distant, at 
about 4 o’clock in the evening. I put 
them down and opened the entrances as 
I went, and just as soon as I had all out 
of the wagon, I went back and adjusted 
the frames, and to my great surprise 
every queen had mated and returned. 
We saw one queen (whose wings were a 
little bad, but could fly) that came in 
very cautiously, and two or three drones 
followed her right to the entrance. She 
caught on a weedin front of the hive, 
and the drones did the same. 


Now, it could not have been over 30 
minutes from the time I took them out 
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of the wagon until I examined them, 
and I do not believe it was more than 
20 minutes. Drones were flying thick 
from the drone hives, and I know these 
queens did not go any 4 miles—not any 
1, mile—from the hive to mate, but they 
were mated right in that yard, not over 
2 acres in it. You see, these queens 
being 5 days old, and having been fed 
regularly, were erazy to fly, and conse- 
quently flew the first chance they had. 

Now, could we not confine queen as 
above, and select the time to turn them 
loose, while the drones were flying, and 
have them mated to just the drones we 
wish? I believe it is worth trying, as 
these are plain facts, and no theory 
about it. 

Floyd, Texas, July 12, 1892. 


oo 


Bee-Questions by a Beginner. 


J. F. EGGERS. 











I have read up on bee-culture for sev- 
eral years, both books and periodicals, 
but I have been in actual ‘* beesness ” 
only since early spring. I have 6 colo- 
nies at home, and bought out an apiary 
of 13 colonies a few days ago—all Ital- 
ians, and hard at work. 


I find the bee-literature a great help 
to me—in fact, I would not undertake to 
start with so many colonies, if I had not 
posted myself as to their management. 
Here everybody winters bees on the 
summer stands, or in sheds, where they 
stand the year around, and the bees 
seem to come out all right in the spring, 
generally. I have thought of putting up 
a shed nearly high enough to admit the 
hive with supers, and have the roof so 
that it can easily be removed to admit 
the sunshine on cool days, and allow one 
to handle the bees over the rear wall. 
In winter, leaves could be packed over 
and between the hives. 


It would interest me, and probably 
others of your readers, to have the fol- 
lowing questions answered in the Brr 
JOURNAL : 

1. Is it advisable to put up a shed to 
shelter bees from wind an sun? If so, 
whatis the best way to build sucha 
shed ? 

2. How near may hives be placed with- 
out injury to the occupants ? 

3. Is it detrimental to the bees to 
open the hive and handle the frames 
frequently, say once a week ? 

4. Why do bees often clinch and 


ing to each other? Is it the fighting of 
two bees, out of different hives ? 
Grand Island, Nebr., July 16, 1892. 


[By request, Dr. C. C. Miller has an- 
swered the questions asked by Mr. 
Eggers, as follows :] 


BUILDING SHEDS FOR BEES. 


1. Very few bee-keepers now-a-days 
put up sheds for their bees. I like, as 
do many others, to have my hives in the 
shade of trees, more for the purpose of 
having it pleasant for the operator than 
for any benefit to the bees. In the ab- 
sence of any shade trees, I am not sure 
that it would not be a good plan to have 
some kind of a shed to shade the bees, 
but it need be only the simplest kind of 
covering or roof, high enough not to be 
in the way of the operator, no side-walls 
whatever. 


THE SPACE BETWEEN THE HIVES. 


2. The occupants of the hives are not 
likely to receive any injury directly 
from each other if the hives are placed 
close together in a straight row, as they 
were commonly placed years ago. There 
may be some mixing of the bees by their 
entering wrong hives, but that does not 
seem to make any trouble. There may, 
however, be serious trouble whenever 
young queens fly on their bridal trips, 
for in that case if a queen enters a 
wrong hive it leaves queenless the hive 
she left. 

To avoid any trouble of this sort, it is 
necessary to have the hives well apart, 
and it depends upon circumstances how 
far that should be. On a level plain, 
where there is not a tree, shrubor build- 
ing in sight, I think it quite possible 
that there would be some mixing and 
loss of queens in an apiary ef 100 colo- 
nies if the hives should be placed a rod 
apart. Buton the same spot you might 
with perfect safety put three hives 
touching each other, in any possible 
position. Bees are not good at count- 
ing, and if a bee has nothing else to go 
by except to find a hive, which is the 
fifth from the end in the third row, it is 
likely to make a mistake. . But if the 
apiary consists of only three hives, the 
bee does not need to count. It can easily 
find the one at the left, right or middle. 


So it isa good plan to have the hives 
at least five or six feet apart, especially 
as it is more convenientfor the operator 
to have plenty of room between them. 
At the same time, it isa very fortunate 
thing, in case it isdesirable to economize 





tumble to the ground, or fly away, hold- 


room, that it is just as well to place the 
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hives in pairs, as to place them singly. 
Suppose a row of hives six feet apart. 
Now you may place another hive beside 
each hive in the row, having the pair of 
hives almost touching each other, and 
there willbe no more danger of bees or 
queens entering wrong hives than if you 
had left them single. You seea bee will 
never make the mistake of taking the 
right hand hive for the left. 

I have said that under certain circum- 
stances there might be trouble in an 
apiary of a hundred colonies, if the hives 
were placed a rod apart. I will now say 
that the same hundred colonies might be 
piled up in a solid block three high, and 
yet be as safe as they were before a rod 
apart. You will easily imagine that in 
the present case they will not be in an 
open plain with no objects to help mark 
the localities of the respective hives, 
but just the reverse. Of course, no one 
would want to handle hives in sucha 
pile. 

But if, for any reason, it should be 
desirable to have the hives occupy as 
little room as possible, it would help 
matters to have trees, bushes, posts or 
other objects near to the hives. Room 
can also be gained by placing the hives 
in groups of four each—a plan that I 
have practiced for several years. Two 
hives are placed side by side with per- 
haps a space of two inches between 
them, facing east. Then another pair 
faces west, the two pairs standing back 
to back. One convenience in having 
hives stand thus in twos or fours is, that 
when working at a hive you can have 
the hive standing nearest to be used as 
a table on which to place the smoker or 
other tool. 

The only objection against having 
hives in pairs is that in avery few in- 
stances when a hive has had all its 
brood taken away, and has no queen, 
the whole colony may makea stampede 
for the adjoining hive, which they can 
reach without flying. But I do not 
know that they would do thisif they had 
either brood or queen. 


HANDLING HIVES AND FRAMES. 


3. Much is said now-a-days about 
‘handling hives more and frames less,” 
and while I certainly do not want to 
handle hives ‘‘ more,” I should like to 
handle frames ‘‘ less.”” Some day I may 
know enough to handle frames less, but 
at present most of my hives are over- 
hauled about once a week. I do not 
think it hurts them. Of course, if bees 
are busy at work in the field, they are 
hindered a little at their work, but I do 
not think it counts for much. 





FIGHTING AMONG THE BEES. 


4. I have seen two bees of the same 
colony fight, but except in the case of 
queens, it was under very abnormal cir- 
cumstances, and you may set it down as 
arule that when you see two workers 
clinched, they are fighting because one 
of them is trying to steal from the hive 
of the other. 


Marengo, Ills. C. C. MILLER. 


rr © 


The Development of Bee-Keeping, Etc. 


A. E. JAMESON. 


The bee-industry in this locality has 
grown wonderfully in the last few 
years, and it is almost impossible to pass 
a farm-house without seeing a lawn 
dotted with a hiveortwo. Hive manu- 
facturers and bee-papers have done 
much toward bringing the old cracker 
and soap boxes out of the weeds, to be 
replaced on the lawn with movable- 
frame hives, and convince people that 
bees do pay. Fields and pasture land 
are fast seeding down to white clover, 
which, with the linden trees on al! 
streams, added to large orchards now 
growing and ranging in size from 5 to 
160 acres (many of 20 and 25 acres), 
make the future prospects bright for 
bee-keepers. 

Now, when self-hiving arrangements 
attain the acme point, the farmer bee- 
keeper will be in the height of his 
glory, aS many swarms abscond, one 
man catching eight this season, and 
dozens going into houses, chimneys, etc. 
One neighbor now has 3 swarms in ‘his 
dwelling, which he wishes to have taken 
out immediately.’ He says they are 
‘* big, fat bees,” but are not Italians, as 
he has heard that Italians are gentle. 

From my 30 colonies, spring count, I 
have had one swarm to leave me, and it 
(or one which I have good reasons to be- 
lieve was it) came back next day, and is 
doing nicely. Honey is very plentiful. 
Fine comb honey is selling in the smal! 
towns at 12 cents per pound, and 
owing to the abundant yield, it was 
stored fast, and is very fine. The apple 
crop here is light, although more than 
will be used for home consumption. 

‘Weeping Water,Nebr., July 24,1892. 


———— > a ————_—_—_—_—_— 

Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
‘* Scientific Queen-Rearing”’ as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 197. 
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Fire-Banded Golden Ttalian Bees, Etc 


0. FITZALWYN WILKINS. 


On page 381 of the AmERICAN BEE 
JouRNAL for March 17, 1882, is the 
following query : 


“Who was the originator of that strain of 
Italians known as the ‘five-banded golden 
Italians ?’”’ 


I presume no one has laid claim to 
being the originator, because I have not, 
as yet, seen any reply to my inquiry in 
any bee-paper which I take. 

I have been ‘‘keeping bees” since 
1866, and have nearly every year pur- 
chased an Italian queen from some one 
—more from a Massachusetts breeder 
than any other, because his queens were 
invariably as he represented them. I 
have not obtained any queens from that 
gentleman for several years, for the 
reason that I am badly afflicted with 
color-blindness, so far as bees are con- 
cerned, and cannot see perfectly any- 
thing that is not ‘** golden-to-the-tip.” 

However, I believe in ‘‘ giving unto 
Cesar the things that be Cawsar’s,” or, in 
other words, giving ‘‘honor to whom 
honor is due ;” therefore, I will say just 
here, that three years since, I procured 
queens from several breeders, none of 
which produced progeny equal to that of 
the Massachusetts queen for gentleness 
and industry. In the month of June, 
1890, her ‘*‘children” stored in one 
hive 240 pounds of extracted honey, 
being 100 pounds more than either of 
the others, although I treated all im- 
partially. 

Of course, there are many who keep 
bees for profit, and have realized much 
larger returns than the above. I re- 
member, ‘‘some twenty years ago,” one 
case in which 600 pounds were extracted 
from one hive; at Jeast it was so re- 
ported in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Vol. VII., No. 7, for January, 1872, 
page 164, on the middle of the second 
column. By the way, what has become 
of Gallup, ** Novice,” ‘* Amateur,” and 
a score more of the ‘‘ old timers ?” 

Do you know I experience more real 
pleasure in looking over the first vol- 
umes of the AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL 
than in any other occupation except 
working among my yellow pets ? 

‘* Honor to whom honor is due,” re- 
minds me that I procured queens last 
year from four ‘ five-banded breeders ” 
who “satisfaction guaranteed ;” but all 
of whose queens were not producers of 





even uniformly three-banded workers. 
The queens were from breeders in New 
York, Maryland, Illinois and Missouri, 
and I expected to obtain some very fine 
queens from them. Well, Missouri and 
Maryland furnished queens to fill the 
bill; New York’s was very poor—she 
produced two and three banded bees for 
a short time, and departed this life after 
a ten weeks’ sojourn in our grand 
Dominion of Canada! Like the ‘‘sum- 
mer girls” generally, she was not ready 
for annexation ! 


The Illinois queen was very prolific of 
three-banded workers, and extremely 
dark drones. The workers had cloudy 
spots in the bands, alsoextremely vixen- 
ish tempers. I rejoiced ‘“‘ with an ex- 
ceeding great joy’ at her early admis- 
sion to the halls of Valhalla this spring, 
where, if she be not sipping nectar from 
the skulls of her rivals, she is doubtless 
sharpening her death-dealing brand on 
the thorax of some vanquished enemy. 

The other two queens—from Mary- 
land and Missouri—each produced four 
and five banded workers, gentle as 
butterflies (almost), and as industrious 
as our own Canadian beavers. 


The idea advanced in a New York bee- 
paper, would have, I think, a beneficial 
effect on those breeders who obtain 
money under false pretences, viz.: that 
each apiarian periodical throughout the 
continent should publish a ‘** black-list” 
of all unscrupulous dealers in apiarian 
supplies. 

International Bridge, Ont., July 4. 


ad 


Swarming, The Season, Etc. 


JOHN M. SEILER. 


I had 9 colonies, spring count, mostly 
in box-hives, so I worked them for in- 
crease, and got it. One colony did not 
swarm, but the other 8 cast 14 natural 
swarms. I sold 2, and united the sec- 
ond swarms. One second swarm I united 
with a weak one that had comb built 
only on 6 of the 8 frames (I use the 8- 
frame Wisconsin hive); on June 20 I 
put a super on and they filled it, and on 
July 14 they cast a large swarm. 

The first swarm I got on June 9, and 
they filled their hive with honey, and 
about 40 pounds in one-pound sections ; 
I put a third super on, but not soon 
enough, ason July 27, four days after 
I put on the third super, it cast an 83<- 
pound swarm—that was 48 days after 
it was hived. 
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We had lots of rain during May and 
June, but for two weeks after July 4, 
bees worked extra fast on white clover. 
The past week has been very rainy, but 
it has cleared now, and bees are hard at 
work on both clover and buckwheat. 
Mine are the brown or black bees— 
some call them hybrids, but they are not 
as cross as some say the hybrids are. 


I wish to ask concerning a colony of 
bees: I purchased a prime swarm in 
July 1890; in 1891 it cast 2 swarms, 
and this spring it was strong with bees, 
and plenty of honey, but it kept dwind- 
ling until about June 15, and since then 
it has gained some. Some time in June, 
after we had a wet, cool week, I noticed 
them carrying out the dried skins of 
larval bees; they were black, or nearly 
so. They did not swarm this year, but 
I have noticed the same about the other 
colonies that have swarmed, and the 
first swarm carried some out, too. One 
of my neighbor’s saw the same on his 
bees. Whatcauses it? The bees are 
all right, and work well. 

Chanhassen, Minn., July 29, 1892. 


[Doubtless the bees were starving, 
and destroyed the larve to save feeding 
them.- -Eps. ] 


—— = 


Extracted Honey and Increase. 


- 


FRANK X. ARNOLD. 


I wish to tell how I get a crop of ex- 
tarcted honey and increase both, where 
the spring crop is very short, and a good 
flow of honey is expected in the fall. 
This method is only good to practice 
when the colonies are strong, and one 
has plenty of spare combs. 

First, put on all the combs they need, 
as soon as honey is coming in, but care 
should be taken not to put too many on 
at one time—just as fast as the bees 
need them. Towards the end of the 
honey-flow, each colony should have 
from 12 to 16 framesof brood, and bees 
enough to well fill a three-story eight- 
frame hive. 

When the honey-flow is nearly over, 
extract them, but not all the honey, 
leave about 10 pounds of sealed honey ; 
then divide them by taking nearly two- 
thirds of the brood and honey with 
adhering bees to form the new coluny, 
and introduce a laying queen, leaving 
the old queen with the original colony. 

The new colony now having the most 
brood and bees, some of the working 
bees will return to the old home, making 





that part of the division the strongest in 
bees, and the new colony having the 
most hatching brood for the next three 
weeks, will make them about equal in 
strength. This is the best method of 
the many I have practiced, that is, when 
the honey-fluw is very short. 

Why not divide them before the honey- 
flow, or let them swarm, and then after 
the harvest extract from both colonies, 
and get double the amount of honey 
from the 2 colonies as from the old one 
itself? There are many reasons for 
this. I have studied well the conditions 
of this locality, and know whereof I 
speak. 

First, if a colony is divided before the 
honey-flow, the division will make them 
unfit for surplus honey. 

Second, if they are left to swarm 
naturally, the amount of work they do 
during the preparation for swarming is 
almost nothing, as far as storing honey 
and comb-building is concerned; and 
after the swarm issues, it will not build 
much comb nor store any surplus honey. 


Third, when they are divided after 
the main flow of honey, one has a good 
chance to rear first-class queens, and 
need not feed the nucleus during that 
time, which is another advantage. I 
prefer to rear queen-cells in a full col- 
ony, and, when ready to hatch, dis- 
tribute them among the nuclei. 


This question naturally arises: Does 
a colony that is the result of natural 
swarming, work more than one that 
does not? I believe they do not work 
much more, for this reason, viz.: When 
acolony prepares to swarm, the bees 
consume all the honey that they can, to 
secrete wax, and build but little comb 
during that time, and when they swarm 


‘they carry all the wax and honey with 


them that they can, to their new home, 
giving them a good start, and advantage 
over the colony that has been building 
comb freely and then divided. 


It is true that some colonies that are 
divided do not work well for some time, 
but the most common cause is that the 
colony was preparing to swarm before 
the division» was made—they have the 
swarming-fever, and will not work until 
they forget it, or obtain the desired 
result. 

Now, which is the best way—let them 
swarm naturally, and hang around in 
the hive for a week or more, until half 
of the honey crop is over with before 
they swarm, or divide them before the 
honey-flow, and lose part of the crop. 
until they get ready to start hard-wurk- 
ing, or divide them after the honey-flow, 
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and do almost nothing at all? I think 
the latter plan is the best, for when 
there is nothing to do there is nothing 
lost, if they do not work for a few days. 


Where increase is wanted, I see no 
reason for not dividing them, for all the 
bees that are reared immediately after 
the harvest, become consumers instead 
of producers, and, besides this, the old 
colony, if not divided, will not get any 
stronger, as the queen has been doing 
her very best at egg-laying, and is sure 
to slack up some time after the harvest, 
and in two months, when the fall crop 
commences, the colony will not be any 
stronger thean either of the divisions 
would be. 

Deer Plain, Ills. 


Comforts in the Apiary. 


With an enthusiasm ever so well de- 
veloped, every bee-keeper finds that bee- 
keeping has spells of hard labor in its 
tracks, and that muscle, energy and 
perseverance are requisites, without 
which none can prosper. The smoker 
has added so much to the comforts of 
the bee-keepers, that it has become in- 
dispensable in the apfary. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BEE-ESCAPE. 


One of the latest inventions is the 
bee-escape. I was slow to comprehend 
its importance. Producing extracted 
honey exclusively, it was so easy a mat- 
ter for me to take the filled combs from 
the second story, brush the bees off, and 
replace them with empty combs, that no 
improvements seemed possible. How- 
ever, this season, I fastened Porter bee- 
escapes to ten boards covering the brood- 
chamber, stripped for the purpose. 


The bee-space must be provided for on 
both sides of the board. To some of the 
boards I fastened two escapes, to others 
one, in order to satisfy myself if one 
would be sufficient to pass out all bees 
during a night. The escapes must be 
turned down towards the brood-chamber, 
as a matter of course. 


One afternoon, when the combs of the 
upper stories needed extracting, I placed 
these ten boards with bee-escapes be- 
tween the brood and the honey-chamber. 
This was any easy job. The next morn- 
ing, when opening the second stories, 
they were emptied of bees, a few very 
young bees only had remained, and 
needed to be brushed off the combs. 





Before the robbers were aware of the 
fact that a hive was open, and before 
the bees of the hive knew what was 
going on, the full combs had been taken 
out, replaced by empty ones, the bee- 
escape taken off, and the hive covered 
up again. Allof it was done without 
the aid of a smoker, and at a time when 
honey was scarce, and bees were on the 
warpath. The most sting-proof bee- 
keeper will appreciate the bee-escape 
with the first attempt, and place it 
among his indispensables in the apiary. 

In the afternoon I placed my ten bee- 
escapes on ten other hives, with the 
same result the next morning.. As the 
bees were out of all the upper stories 
alike, it appears that ten to twelve hours 
is sufficient time forone Porter escape to 
accomplish the job. 


VALUE OF THE QUEEN-EXCLUDER. 


Another late addition to the comforts 
in the apiary is the queen-excluder. If 
it seems to make but little difference to 
the producer of extracted honey when 
his queens deposit eggsin the upper 
stories, let him try a queen-excluder, 
and he cannot help but find the differ- 
ence in his labor when all the brood is 
confined to the lower story, and he may 
look for his honey to the upper story 
only. 

The labor saved in the fall, when the 
bees have to be reduced to the lower 
story, will be appreciated by every one. 
The queen-excluder has come to stay. 

But the knowledge of the best use of 
the queen-excluder we owe to our friend, 
G. W. Demaree, of Christiansburg, Ky. 
His modus operandi insures a crop dur- 
ing the worst season, as it is almost sure 
to prevent swarming, and consequently 
retains the foragers (the old bees) in 
every colony, unless the hive is smaller 
than a ten-frame Langstroth. Here is 
his method : 

At the beginning of the honey season, 
when the colonies are strong, and 
swarms are anticipated, place all of the 
combs, containing brood, honey, and 
adhering bees, in the upper story, leav- 
ing the queen below (on a comb with 
fresh-laid eggs, or without); fill the 
brood-chamber with empty combs, place 
the queen-excluder on, then the second 
story on top, and cover up. 


The bees will go down through the 
queen-excluder and assist their queen, 
and as the young bees hatch in the sec- 
ond story, their vacated cells will be 
filled with honey as soon as the flowers 
yield. The queen having plenty of 
chance to deposit eggs, and the bees 
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enough reom to store honey, swarming 
is out of the question for awhile. 

If comb honey is the object, one can 
place the sections on top of the second 
story, and put them on the brood-cham- 
ber after the combs of the latter have 
been filled. Even during this poor sea- 
son, I hadsome sections nicely started 
in the third story, and finished on the 
brood-chamber. 

We owe Mr. Demaree a vote of thanks 
for his close observation. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 25, 1892. 





SN eee 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1892. 
Aug. 17.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, Sec., Vincennes, Ind. 


Aug. 19.—Darke Co. Union, at Greenville, O. 
Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, Sec., Union City, Ind. 


Aug. 27.—Haldimand, at 8. Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 
Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Jan, 13, 14.—8.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 
(ae In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor.,Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson....Flint, Mich. 


———__ > @ +e ______—_- 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





REPORTS, PROSPECTS, ETC. 
@™ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 


matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Bee-Keepers’ Union and Bee-Keeping. 


After reading about the effect of the 
Union on page 72,1 feel like joining it, 
so please find enclosed $1.00 for a year’s 
membership, and put me down for the 
rest of my life. 





I will be 39 years old on Sept. 12, 
and have kept bees for the last 19 
years, but was a *‘* bumble-bee keeper ” 
since I was 5 years old. I generally put 
my bees out of the cellar on May 1, and 
commence to sell honey on July 7; but 
this year was an exception, for I put out 
my bees on May 16, and sold new honey 
on July 8, so you see it makes no differ- 
ence whether I put my bees out on May 
lorthe 16th. I have read the Brr 
JOURNAL for the last 15 years, and can’t 
keep house without it. 

Ws. F. Frirz. 

Duluth, Minn., July 30, 1892. 


[The Bee-Keepers’ Union is doing a 
grand work, and its membership should 
number thousands, if only for the great 
inflwence such an ‘‘ army of defenders” 
would have upon those who are inclined 
to treat bee-keeping disrespectfully. 
Let every lover of the pursuit, who 
wishes to enjoy his rights, send $1.00 
to Thomas G. Newman, 199 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, ills., for a year’s mem- 
bership. Do it now !—Ebs. | 





Moderate Crop—Foul Brood. 


Bees in this part of the country are 
not doing as much as we anticipated 
they would. A moderate crop of honey, 


-as far asI know, has been secured. The 


bees are just closing up on basswood. 
Our bees have had the foul brood, and 

in consequence we have suffered quite 

aloss. I have driven them out this 

spring on foundation, and into clean 

hives, and have made a success of it, I 

think. J. C. NEWMAN. 
Peoria, N. Y., July 27, 1892. 





Have Stored No Honey, Etc. 


I commenced last year with 65 colo- 
nies, had 6 swarms, and got about 300 
pounds of honey. I put into winter 
quarters TO colonies, having lost one by 
moths. I have had 8 swarms this year, 
and saved 4; puton the supers the last 
week in May, since which 5 colonies 
have left their quarters, with no appar- 
ent cause with three, but two had slight 
signs of moth, but no live or dead moths 
or bees to be seen, they were evidently 
weak in the spring, as they did not 
swarm until June 20, unless the wet, 
cold weather kept them back? Up to 
this time many colonies had stored no 
honey in the supers, though we had an 
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abundance of white clover. 1. How do 
you get bees out of the supers? 2. How 
do you fix the bee-house for the bees to 
escape? I have wire in the windows 
running above the top, but the bees do 
not leave. A. M. CREEL. 
Grand Pass, Mo., July 15, 1892. 


| 1. Use a bee-eseape, several of which 
have been described and advertised in 
the BEE JOURNAL. ; 

2. Make the windows to swing mid- 
way between the top and bottom, and 
when the bees are on the window inside, 
gently turn the window, and the bees 
will then be on the outside.—Ebs. | 





White Clover and Knot-Weed. 


My crop of extracted clover honey per 
colony is 67 pounds, spring count. We 
await a good crop from knot-weed. 

O. H. JOHNSON. 

Essex, Iowa, July 28, 1892. 





No Honey, and Bees Taxed. 


The bee season, this year, has been an 
entire failure in this locality. At pres- 
ent Ihave 14 colonies, and they have 
not gathered a pound of surplus honey 
up to date. One obstacle against them 
is no white clover in existence here this 
year. The bee-keepers around here 
have the same complaint, and they 
claim it to be the severest season for 
bees in the past number of years; and 
if the incoming fall does not give them 
a better showing, they will not be able 
to survive the winter without feeding. 
As the taxes in this locality are quite 
heavy, the keeping of bees does not 
seem at all to be a paying business. My 
assessment is $1.00 for 14 colonies. 

H. VAN DoREN. 

South Branch, N. J., July 80, 1892. 


Hints on Transferring Bees, Etc. 


When you transfer bees at times when 
combs are heavy with honey, try giving 
the dripping, transferred combs to other 
colonies, the transferred bees clean combs 
of honey and brood, and see how much 
nicer it will work, as bees often become 
discouraged, and fail to clean up their 
combs, and swarm out and leave them 
in disgust. But the above plan is a sure 
remedy, for I have tried it thoroughly 
in the last ten days. 

Remember that a queen never tears 
down a queen-cell built over a drone- 








cell, so you may get “fooled” in some 
way, at times. You can usually detect 
these cells from others by the place 
they occupy on the combs, or by their 
smooth appearance. What I mean by 
the ** place they occupy” is, they are 
usually built over drone-combs. 

Dip the bee-quilts in melted beeswax, 
and bees will not cut them nearly so 
badly. Soaking all the combs, or sealed 
sections, in clear water when moths 
have attacked them, is a good remedy. 

Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Floyd, Tex., July 20, 1892. 


Abundance of White Clover. 


Bees are doing but little good here, 
owing to the rainy season; however, 
there is an abundance of clover, and no 
doubt the honey season is in the near 
future, as the rainy season seems to be 
over. Bees winter out-doors in this part 
of the country. THos. WICKERSHAM. 

Wickersham, Wash., July 24, 1892. 








Italianizing Bees. 


I have at present only 4 colonies of 
common black bees—in two box and two 
Langstroth hives. All neighbors around 
here having bees have black bees, there 
being no Italians here at all. 1. Is it 
desirable, under the circumstances, to 
Italianize my bees? If so, what is the 
best time? I have been told that in 
such a case the Italians cause more 
trouble than they are worth. Is this 
true ? C. E. CaHrpMAN. 

Wolfville, N. S., July 28, 1892. 


[1. No, as it would be about impossible 
to keep them pure, and you would have 
only cross hybrids, after a time.—Eps. | 


- > oe 
Fine Quality White Clover Honey. 


The bees have done fairly well in this 
(southwest) part of Iowa, taking the 
backward spring into account. It was 
hard work for me to keep my bees alive, 
as the spring was so cold and wet. June 
10 found me with about 100 colonies 
with about a quart in each one; then 
the weather cleared up, and white clover 
covered the valleys with a white carpet, 
and what few bees there were gathered 
honey very fast for two or three weeks. 
I got about 6,000 pounds of white clover 
honey, of a very fine quality, both comb 
and extracted. The prospect is fair for 
a fall flow from heart’s-ease. 

J. R. Eskew. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, July 28, 1892. 
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Threshing Alsike Clover, Etc. 


I have read with interest in past num- 
bers articles on Alsike clover, and its 
profitable yield as a paying seed crop. 
Now, I would be thankful if some one 
would give the best method of threshing 
and cleaning the seed. Is a clover-huller 
needed, as in saving common red clover 
seed ? [I will be glad to see an article in 
the Bere JouRNAL giving the best method. 

Our honey cropis a failure this year. 
We had a fair stand of white clover, but 
the weather conditions were such that 
much of it does not bloom, and what 
bloom we had, barely gave subsistence 
to the bees. E. DRANE. 

Eminence, Ky., July 27, 1892. 


[Perhaps Mr. M. M. Baldridge, who 
has had large experience with Alsike, 
will favor the readers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL with an article giving the desired 
information.—Ebs. | 


—- 


Stored 40 Pounds Per Colony. 


My bees have stored 40 pounds of 
white clover honey per colony this sea- 
son. Bert LAsBy. 

Castle Rock, Minn., Aug. 1, 1892. 








A Most Trying Season. 


This has been the worst season for 
years. Bees were in first-rate condition 
before fruit-bloom, but we had a snow- 
storm on May 19 and 20, followed by 
cold rain, and it rained nearly all of 
June.. We had no surplus on July 15, 
though a little since, perhaps, but none 
ready to come off. We have had violent 
storms, a cyclone, and whatnot. It has 
been a trying season. 

L. J. SHERMAN. 

Hanover, N. H., Aug. 1, 1892. 





Asparagus—Shade for Bees. 
Asparagus yields honey here in New 


Jersey. Its drooping, bell-shaped blos- 
soms always contain nectar, and are 
visited by the bees in sunshine or 
shower. By breaking the blossoms 
apart, the nectar can be plainly seen. 

We have not taken any honey yet, but 
we are not disappointed, as the hives 
are just ‘‘ piled full” of bees, and we 
never hope for any surplus until fall. 
What is the matter with Jersey bee- 
keepers? It seems that ‘‘a slim trio” 
are all that make themselves heard 
through the Ber JouRNAL. 





By the way, this hot weather that we 
have just passed through, has caused 
me to learn howto make an inexpensive 
shade for hives. The bees were hang- 
ing out in great bunches, so having a 
few old barrels handy, I simply knocked 
them apart, straightened the nails, 
placed two staves about 16 inches apart, 
and nailed the other staves on the top 
crosswise. Two foot long sticks on one 
end as legs to catch the hives when hung 
to the south side of ‘the hive, made it 
complete. JOSEPH EHRET. 

Trenton, N. J., Aug. 1, 1892. 


They Prefer December. 


We read all that was said regarding 
the meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, in the BrEr Jour- 
NAL for July 28. It would be simply 
impossible for queen-breeders, as well as 
many other bee-keepers in this locality, 
to meet at Washington in September. 
December would suit us better. 

F. A. LockHarr & Co. 

Lake George, N. Y. 








What Ails the Bees ? 


My bees are troubled with a disease 
known as ‘‘claviceps apium.” They 
have been troubled with it for the last 
three years, but not, as I thought, 
seriously. So far this year they had 
been entirely free from all symptoms 
until July 21, and for the last 2% days 
they have died very fast. On July 21, 
4 colonies died, and to-day 50 colonies 
are dying very fast. I would like to 
know what is the trouble with them. I 
am at present giving them this prepara- 
tion: Salicyclic acid, one ounce; soda 
borax, one ounce; water, 4 pints; but 
this prescription is of the year 1890, 
and I think that there may be some 
newer discovery since then. 

F. M. Harr. 

Travers, Calif., July 22, 1892. 


{Can some reader tell what the trouble 
is, and also give a remedy ?—Ebs. |e 





Poor Season for Bees, Etc. 


The honey season has been very poor 
here. I wintered 19 colonies, and in- 
creased to 24 this season, my best col- 
ony giving me 25 pounds of comb honey. 
-The full amount taken this year is 
nearly 75 pounds, as near as I can tell. 
I have kept bees three years, and use 
the eight-frame single and chaff hives. 
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I feed my bees when they need it, and 
do not allow them to starve. In 1890 I 
wintered 4 colonies, in 1891 I wintered 
13, and last winter 19 colonies, and 
have not lost one colony. Iam a great 
friend of the bees. We have very few 
bee-keepers in this neighborhood, but a 
great many ‘‘ bee murderers.” We will 
have to drop this season, and work for 
the next one. J. G. May. 
Flattwoods, Pa., Aug. 2, 1892. . 











COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 


RFRA RASA SOAS PRA S FES FENS ES FES SEM SRT NO 


Fuel for Bee-Smokers. 


Take dry cobs and pound them up the 
size of hickory nuts or walnuts, and 
start the first time with a few coals 
from the stove. When refilling, save a 
few of the coals to start the fresh cobs ; 
and if they have gone out, you can start 
or light them with a match,or use a 
little rotten wood to start them, as you 
cannot easily light the fresh cobs with a 
match. I prefer cobs, as the smoke is 
more agreeable to me, and to the bees, 
and it takes less to quiet them; no 
sparks to burn me and my clothes, nor 
ashes to blow into our honey while 
smoking the bees out of the crates. I 
can loada Clark smoker with cobs, so 
it will last three or four hours.—CuHEs- 
TER OLMSTEAD, in Gleanings. 





Personalities in Conversation. 


Keep clear of personalities in general 
conversation. Talk of things, objects, 
thoughts. The smallest minds occupy 
themselves with personalities. Person- 
alities must sometimes be talked, be- 
cause we have to learn and find out 
men’s characteristics for legitimate ob- 
jects; butitis to be with confidential 
persons. Do not needlessly report ill of 
others. There are times when we are 
compelled tosay, *‘I do not think that 
Bouncer is a true and honest man,” but 
when there is no need to express an 
opinion, let poor Bouncer swagger away. 
Others will take his measure, no doubt, 
and save you the trouble of analyzing 
him and instructing them. 

And as far as possible dwell on the 
good side of human beings. There are 
family boards where a constant process 





of depreciating, assigning motives and 
cutting up of character goes forward. 
They are not pleasant places. One who 
is healthy does not wish to dine at a dis- 
secting table. There is evil enough in 
man, God knows; but it is not the mis- 
sion of every young man or woman to 
detail or reportit all. Keep the atmos- 
phere as pure as possible, and fragrant 
with gentleness and charity. — JoHn 
HAtt, D. D. 





Iodide of Potassium for Bee-Stings. 


I have never seen iodide of potassium 
mentioned as a sting-cure, but having 
heard of its use by a bee-keeper of forty 
years’ standing, whose verdict was “‘ re- 
lief and cure instantaneous,” I tried it. 
I have only used it in three cases, in all 
of which it was successful. A juvenile 
cousin, aged seven, was stung on the 
hand, and the cure was so effective that 
the sting only *‘ tickled” next day, as 
he expressed it, though he looked as if 
the ‘‘ tickling” was too much for him at 
the time. In my own case the relief was 
instantaneous, and no swelling ensued 
the first time, when the remedy was ap- 
plied at once, and very little the second 
time, when applied about five minutes 
after. The method of application is 
simply to hold a crystal of the iodide to 
the wound. It must be keptdry. One 
crystal can be use theoretically ad in- 
finitum—British Bee Journal. 





Convention Notices. 


COLORADO.—The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their “* Honey-Day ”’ 
in Longmont, Colo., on Sept. 28th, 1892. 

Littleton, Colo. H. Knicut, Sec. 


OHIO.—The Darke County Union Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold a basket meeting on the 
Fair Grounds at Greenville, Ohio, on Aug. 19, 
1892. All bee-keepers are invited to attend. 

Geo. H. KIRKPATRICK, Sec. 

Union City, Ind. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. BENJ. E. Rice, Sec. 
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Be Sure to read offer on page 197. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid 


A Sample Copy of the Bez JouRNAL wil. 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Pos Money Order, or Bank Dratt on New 
York or Chi If none of these can be had, 

ster your etter, affixing Stamps both for 
pomsege and registry. an ant iT e a receipt for it. 
oney sent thus, I UR RISK; otherwise 
itis not. Do not geod tes on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. I[t will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, Ill.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stampe of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamvs for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-labe! 
of DO per. The subscription is paid to the 

ae | MONTH indicated. 

~ sae Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
yes AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 

reoelv ed. rode They will be sent, Contant tees cle, 
h. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 
Loat Numbers.—We carefully mail the 
BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all! the edition is exhausted. 


Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 





OOOO 


special Notices. 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 


> > -- -. ________ 


Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 
notified before the edition is exhausted. 





The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Loca! Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis boundin cloth, and of the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the Bex JouRNAL, with $1.00. 





oo 
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An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. It devotes two pages 
toeach colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid ; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 


a a 


The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
their own names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of aclub of at least three subscribers. 


~~ o- <> - eo 


A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL asit arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 


Oe @ Pe 


When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 
some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 





ané Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200....175 
The Apicuiturist............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 
American Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ...175 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 

The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25.... 5 25, 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 2 25 
ee pen a RTE OT ie : a bees po 
Doo e on Queen-Rearing. vl 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Advanced Iture...... 150.... 140 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 2.00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 1 25.... 115 
History of National Society. 150.... 125 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 175 
Prairie Ps sk seckbighbie ie 
Illustrated Home Journal.. 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... -... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 

ee 

Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the Bez JouRNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that you secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aid in spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 
system of bee-management in producing 
comb and extracted honey, and the con- 
struction of the hive best adapted to it 
—his ‘* Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 
given for one new subscriber, with $1. 





Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of ‘‘ Runa 
Lire ”’—a valuable pamphlet of over LOO 
pages, devoted to ‘‘Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This isarare chance for new 
subscribers to get some excellent reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the Bex JOURNAL. 


— ~> ++ <m+s e.!.)-OCOC~C~S 


This Means You.—When order- 
ing any of the books or articles which 
we offer clubbed with the Bez JOURNAL, 
or otherwise ; or when sending anything 
intended for us, such as subscriptions to 
the BEE JouURNAL, or matter for publi- 
cation, be swre to address everything to 
—George W. York & Co., 199 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 2° cents each. 





ANTED—A lady partner as a wife, that 

is a bee-keeper, or that would like to 
learn the bee-business, with a few thousand 
dollars to go into the bee-business on a large 
scale; between the ages of 35 and 50 years. 
All questions answered, all letters answered. 

reference given. RR. MILLER, 

1t Compton, Lee Co., Ills. 


O EXCHANGE—Pure Tested Young Ital- 
ians,3 to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.00—for 
cash, wax or offers. F. C. MORROW, 
6Atf Wallaceburg. Arkansas. 








Wy aestsp-so Queens of any kind except 
Black Queens. I will give 10 pounds of 
Melilot Clover Seed fora good Queen to be 
sent in August—Seed to be sent in September. 
Please send mea card, telling me how many 
Queens you want to exchange. R. MILLER, 
7Alt Compton, Lee Co., Tlls. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6. 6.—No ¢ choice comb on the 
market, Some inquiries for new stock, with 
none to offer. A good article would bring 15 
@16c. Extracted ‘is very searce, an lenty 
of inquiry for same; it would bring rake. 

veangicex 9 at 26@27c.; good dem and. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 S, Water St. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.— Comb honey is dull 
and no demand. Selling finest grade white at 
15¢c. With new crop prices will rule firmer. 
Extracted is scarce and in gee demand at 7@ 
7%c. Beeswax, selling at 2 

8. T. FISH & CO., oreo 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—New comb honey is 
offered at 15@16c. for best grades of white ; 
dark, 10@13c., but sales are few, as the 
weather is hot, and fruit is used for the table. 
Extracted is selling at 6@7@8c., according to 
kind sega Beeswax, 23@26c. 

BURNBTT, 161 8, Water St. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 6.—Extracted in d 
demand and fair supply. We quote: Southern 
ag gallon, 65@75c.; ; one bloom, 7@7%c. ® 

me ik 26@28 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 6.—The old crop 
of comb honey is all cleaned up. First ship- 
ment of new comb honey this week, which we 
quote at 16c. for No. 1 1-lbs, 

pecan + 8, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sta. 


CINCINNATI. Aug. 6.— Demand is gooa 
for extracted at 5@8c. Ddemand is slow for 
comb honey. at 12@15c. for best white. 

Beeswax is in slow demand, at 23@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 

Cc. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Socntama & Central ‘Aves. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 6.—Demand for comb is 
very small. Considerable comb honey on the 
market, of 2nd grade, but no fancy of any ac- 
count. Some demand for extracted, clover 6 
@7c.; buckwheat, 5@5ce.; Southern, 65@75c 
htt wal.; Calif., 64@7c. per lb. Beeswax—a 

ittle easier, with supply to meet demand, at 

1@27¢.; 1 to 2c more per Ib. for extra select. 

On AS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 6.— Demand is very 
little, and market quiet. We are selling some 
Florida new orange- +. net ed honey 
to good advantage. Beeswax—2 

H. R. WRIGHT, “326. 328 Svoadwar. 


DETROIT, Aug. 6.—Best white comb honey 
12@13c.; but little left to sell. Extracted, 7 
@8e. Beeswax, Yigg Ab 

M.H “HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 6.—New comb and ex- 
tracted ng is arriving in small quantities. 
Comb honey is in very light demand at 15@- 
16c. for fancy white in one-pound sections. 
Extracted is seMing at 6@8c. for white. De- 
mand is limited. Comb honey we would ad- 
vise keeping in a country until say about 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 1 

F. 1. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Aug. 6.—Demand quiet 
as old crop is nearly exhausted and new crop 
notin yet. We quote: Extracted, 54%@6 cts. 
ery ee 1-lbs., 10@1ic:: ; 2-lbs., 6@8c. Beeswax 

SCHACHT, a & STEINER, 
6 Drumm Street. 





BOSTON. 6.—Demand is light. White 
1-lbs., is@iso” No 2-Ibs,on hand. No Bees- 
wax on hand. Extr: . 7@8e. Demand is 
light for all. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Miyn.. Aug. 6. --Market is 
dull in general, though some being worked 
off. but mostly at cut prices. Fancy white, 15 
@17c., 1-Ib. <i ark, 8@10c. Extracted 


white, 7@8c.; dark. 
WART & ELLIOTT. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 6.—Old hone 
cleaned up, both extrac and comb. New 
crop will be in about July 10, here 

HAMBLIN & BEA 514 Walnut 8t. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 6.— Demand moderate, 
and supply a Bee witb no more glassed 1-1 
nor paper cartons, 1-b. We quote: Comb, 

1-h, 14@15c. Extracted—Basswood TOT Ke: 

buckwheat, 5%@6\%; Mangrove, 68@ be per 

Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

on wae: in fair supply, with small demand, 
a 


FR. *STROHMEYER & CO., 120 Pear! St. 
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Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the Jibrary of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 197,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present. 

* 

Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping ; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 


‘time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 


50 cents. For sale at this office. 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the monthly ‘Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.35; or both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
“Gleanings in Bee-Calture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 
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The Honey-Bee; giving Its Natura! 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Jowrnal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 


i 


The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 





